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TIMELY TESTIMONY 


The Committee appointed by Dr. Carever’s 
Church in this city, consisting of E. W. Chester, 
Charles Abernethy, and Chas. P. Harvey, pre- 
sented their Report, at an adjourned meeting, 
which, after debate, was adopted by a vote of 
42 against 17. 


The Report heartily sustained Dr, Curever, 
in his bold and apostolic utterances from his 
pulpit, from time to time, against our great 
National Sin of Slavery, and censured those of 
the Church who had written him a letter re- 
questing him to resign his pastorate. The fol- 
lowing extracts will show its tone of sentiment. 
The allusion in the first of these paragraphs, to 
the compromizing and temporizing policy of 
“ political parties” with whom “ present success 
is every thing,” is particularly timely. It falls 
like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, unexpected 
and resistiless. It will be deeply felt wherever 
it is heard. The “ Times” gives it a place, but 
we miss it in the columns of the “ Trisunz.”’ 


“Tn the midst of abounding treason against God and 
humanity, of silent consenting, or of striking hands 
with the oppressor, there are ministers in this City 
who stand up unfaltering in the power of truth and 
the Gospel. All honor to such. Their outspoken 
words shall go down to future ages. They are doing 
their part to redeem the nation from error and false- 
hood and wickedness and shame. They know too well 
that this redemption will never come from political 
parties without holier fire in the heart than can be 
caught from the fitful torch-light of expediency. To 
these political parties present success is everything. 
Not so with those who proclaim to the understanding 
and the heart the great truths of righteousness. They 
know that these truths belong to God and are last- 
ing as his throne. They fight a battle with a certain- 
ty of victory, though a thousand fall at their side and 
ten thousand at their right hand. 


Among the champions of right against wrong—of 
the oppressed against the oppressor, of Christian prin- 
ciple against selfish cupidity, the pastor of this church 
has taken a prominent stand. Here on Union-square, 
in the heart of the Citv, he has fought the battle 
against Slavery, its abettors and apologists, with a 
brave heart. With powers of logic and illustration 
rarely matched, raised up by God to do a work for 
the nation, for mankind, and for the age, he has sent 
his thunder tones from the Atlantic to the Pacific— 
from our northern to our southern border, calling 
men to be true to themselves and to their God—hold- 
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ing up to scorn, contempt ard loathing the principles 
and sentiments which brand our nation with infamy, 
and make it a reproach among all people. His tones 
have reverberated beyond the Atlantic, stirring the 
best blood of the heart, wherever that heart is true to 
freedom. 

God has honored the pulpit of this Church by mak- 
ing it a great watch-tower for the nation. Its guar- 
dians have a duty to perform before the world. All 
eyes turn to us to inquire whether we will be faithful 
to our trust. It is ours to shield, to sustain and to 
encourage the man whom we have placed in this pul- 
pit. Shall we ask of a heartless despotism—of those 
who, in the stolidity of their hearts, fear not God nor 
regard man—leave for our pastor to speak for right. 
for truth, for equity ? Are we so lost to manly cour- 
age as to take counsel of our fears ? 

Dr. Cheever is pastor of this church: but he is 
more. His mission extends beyond the little precincts 
of Union-square. He is a watchman on the walls of 
our American Zion, proclaiming truths to the nation 
—truths as enduring as eternity. A little hamlet of 
Germany—a contracted parish in Edinburgh—might 
as well have claimed Luther and Knox for their sole 
property, as this church the man who stands in its 
pulpit. His mission extends wide beyond the pre- 
cincts of a little parish. Through him and in him we 
owe a duty to the nation—the duty of upholding, 
sustaining and encouraging. And to this sentiment of 
duty this Church, before the eyes of Christendom, 
watched and noted by the good and the wise—nay, 
by the tyrannic and the wicked—this Church, set by 
the power and God-given fidelity of its pastor on a 
pinnacle so high, will not, cannot, be false. Your 
Committee call on you, brethren, to dare and do what- 
soever God in his providence shall demand of you. 

The great mistake of the fifteen or twenty men who 
have attempted to remove the pastor of this Church 
from his pulpit and his people, is this, that they have 
never measured themselves nor their pastor by the 
right standard—have never considered his mission 
either in its breadth, or height, or depth; in its 
reach of power or the greatness of our nation’s need. 
They profess to sympathize with him in his principles, 
and yet, as far as on them devends, they would hush 
his voice in silence. They would honor him for his 
fidelity to truth, but would drive him from our midst 

Well, it was possible that these mistaken brethren, 
acting in secret conclave, might prevail. They believ- 
ed they could. They attempted the task—whether 
succes:ful or in vain this Church must say. Dr. 
Cheever can afford to be driven out from the midst of 
us—to go naked, penniless, friendless. Of his honor 
as the champion of liberty and right—as the messen- 
ger of God to the nation—he wiil go unshorn. He 
has made a mark which we cannot blot out. He has 
proclaimed truths which shall live when we are forgot- 
ten. He can afford to be drivenout. And we, too, 
brethren, can afford to be scattered, all of us—to go 
down, one by one, to the silent grave ; or, if s0 God 
will, to be dashed by some sudden calamity, all of us 
together, from earthly life. Pastor and people can 
afford to go down together to the grave, to be buried 
in the ruins of the edifice where we worsbip. Like a 
pebble dropped in mid ocean, the tiny circles marking 
for a brief moment the place where it fell, and then 
ships with their living freight pass on, all unconscious 
that aught had disturbed the waters. 


But can we afford the other? Can we afford to 
seem to the world false to all the principles we pro- 
fess to honor? Can we face the reproaches of the 
just, the brave, the large-hearted throughout the 
world? Can we afford to leave our children to blush 
for our cowardice? Can we afford them the legacy 
of a dishonored name ? 


Brethren, these things we cannot afford. Let us 
gather round our pastor. Let our hearts beat in uni- 
son with his, warming, cherishing, upholding him. 
Let us, at least, go down in memory with him to pos- 





providence, has set in our midst. And so may God 
succeed us as we are true to him and to the cause of 
the oppressed. Respectfully submitted. 
E. W. CHESTER, 
CHARLES ABERNETHY, Committee, 
CHARLES B. HARVEY, 
New York, Thursday, June 4, 1£5 
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A SOUTHERN BOOK AGAINST 
SLAVERY. 


Tue Impenpine Crisis or tue Sout. How to 
MEET 1T.—By Hinton Rowan Hevper, of 
North Carolina. New ‘York: Burdick 
Brothers, 8 Spruce street. 1857. 420 pages. 


Price $1, including postage. 

This is from the pen of a Southern non- 
slaveholder, “the South being his birth place, 
and his ancestors having resided there for more 
than a century.” We hail it as a pioneer work 
of its class—a specimen of much more to come. 
The author, we trust, will have vindicated his 
right to his name, proving to be a “ helper” at 
the right time. There is to be a South, as well 
asa North, independent of the slaveholders, and 
combining to put an end to their usurpations. 

How easily it might be done, Mr. Helper will 
“help” many to understand. The revelations 
of the last census have not been lost on him 











terity a3 not unworthy of the man whom God in his 


and he intends they shall not be lost on his 
countrymen. The great public were astounded 
with the census return of only 347,525 slave- 
holders, all told, counting women and minors, 
and counting, as the compiler tells us, some of 
them “more than once.” Abolitionists have 
believed the number to be much smaller. Our 
North Carolina helper shows us how to prove 
this. He remarks, what had escaped our notice, 
that Dr. De Bow himself “ informs us that the 
number includes slave hzrers,” a class much 
more numerous, according to Mr. Helper, than 
we had imagined. Assuming as data, his own 
village of Salisbury, the capital of Rowan 
county, N. C., with about 2,300 inhabitants, 
our author estimates the number of slave hirers 
in the South, who are not slave owners, 
at ‘ 158,974 
For the numbers “ entered more than 
once,” he makes the moderate esti- 





mate of 2,000 
Leaving the number of bona-fide 

slaveholders 186,551 
Aggregate number, according to 

De Bow 347,525 


And among the 186,551 slaveholders, there 
must be included large numbers of women and 
minors, reducing still further the numbers of 
voters and of persons capable of bearing aris. 
From such facts and estimates, it is not strange 
that our author gathers materials for pouring 
contempt upon the common assumption that the 
slaveholders are “ the South.” But the disparity 
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ends not here. He furnishes us with the data 
from which he computes that the non slavehold- 
ers own the greater part of the soil of the slave 
States. “ The case,” says he, “may be stated 
thus: 


“Area of the Slave States, 544,926,720 acres. 
( Acres owned 
by the slave 


holders, 173,024,000 
Siotiennien. | Acres owned +218,024,000 
4 by govern- 
ment, 40,000,000 J 
Acres owned 
( by non slave 
holders, 331,902,720 


Along with these estimates, he gives us some 
statistics, showing the depreciated value of 
land in the slave States, in consequence of sla- 
very. The average value of land in the North- 
ern free States, in 1850, he finds to have been 
$28.07, and in the North Western $11.39, while 
that of the Southern slave States was only $5. 
34, and that fof the South Western $6.26. 
From this he computes the damage done by 
slavery to the non-slaveholding land-owners at 
the enormous sum of $7,544,148,825. 

These estimates are brought forward in his 
chapter entitled “How can slavery be abolished?” 
And they enable him to dispose of the question 
of ‘ compensation” in a summary manner, thus: 


“Non slaveholders account against 

slaycholders, damage done to their 
land, 7,544,148 825, 

laveholders account against non-slave- 
holders, for valuation oftheir slaves. 1,600.000,000 





Balance due non-slaveholders, $5,944,148,825 

In illustration, Mr. Helper gives us a “ bit of 
personal history.” His father was a non-slave- 
holding land-owner, with a farm of about 200 





acres of fertile soil, and, in part, cultivated 
by free labor. Yet the blighting influence of 
slavery, settling over the entire region, was such 
that in the settlement of the estate, among the 
brothers, after their father’s decease, they could 
obtain only an average of $5.60 per acre, for 
Jand, the like of which, “in the south eastern 
part of Pennsylvania, near the Maryland line,” 
sold for $105.50 per acre. 

“ The aggregate value of the one tract was $21,100 








that of the other was only $1,120, the difference is 
$19,980.” “ Wecontend, therefore, that the adyo- 
cates and retaizers of slavery, have, to all intents and 
purposes defrauded our family out of this last men- 
tioned sum.” 

Mr. H. has a happy faculty of making his 
statistics lively and interesting, instead of dry 
and prosy. He presents striking contrasts which 
sometimes, with all their sober truthfulness, 
border on the ludicrous. For example, he gives 
us— “ Freepom anv Siavery av THE Farr. (1) 
What freedom did.” Here he puts down par- 
ticulars of an Agricultural Fuir at Water- 
town, N. Y., at which were awarded in premi- 
ums $2,396. (2) “ What slavery did,” in which 
he parades the premiums at a fair for Rowan 
county, N. C., amounting to $42. Then he 
contrasts Freedom and Slavery in their contri- 
butions to get possession of Kansas. (1.) Free- 
dom.—Gerrit Smith, $40,000 ; receipts of Kan- 
sas Aid Committee, $42,678 ; ditto, at office of 
N. Y. Tribune, about $30,000; Legislature of 
Vermont, $20,000, followed by $2,500, from 
Janesville, Wis. ; $500 at Women’s Aid Meet- 
ing in Chicago ; $2,000 at Rockford, Ill, ; $300 
in Danbury, Conn., etc., without attempting to 
complete the list or find out the aggregate. 


“One D. B. Atchinson, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of Border Ruffians, shall tell us all about 
it. Over date of October 13, 1856, he says: . 

“Up to this moment, from all the States except 
Missouri, we have only received the following sums, 
through the following persons: A. W. Jones, Hous- 
ton, Miss., $152 ; H. D. Clayton, Fufala, Ala., $500; 
Capt. Deedrick, South Carolina, $500. Total, $1,152.” 

In the distress at Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
Virginia, during the prevalence of yellow fever 
there, Portsmouth alone received cash contri- 
butions from the free States, to the amount of 
$42,547, and only $12,182 in cash, from all the 
slave States except Virginia, and only $33,398, 
including Virginia. 

On another page, our author breaks out in this 
style— 

“A reward of Eleven Hundred Millions of Dollars 
is offered for the conversion of the land of North Car- 
olina into frce soil. The Jands themselves, desolate 


and impoverished under the fatal foot of Slavery, offer 
the reward.” 


So far from favoring a “compensation” to 
the slaveholders, Mr. Helper insists that the 
slaves are entitled to a compensation from their 
masters, on their emancipation, and that the 
rise of lands, in consequence of that event, would 
enable the slaveholder, without feeling it, to ap- 
propriate, for that object, at least $60 a-piece to 
the slaves, “ to be applied to their transportation 
to Liberia, to their colonization in Central or 
South America, or to their comfortable settle- 
ment within the boundaries of the United 
States ;’—also “an addition of Forty Dollars 
to every Negro who shall be found” held in 
slavery “ after the 4th of July, 1863,”—" to be 
used by them at their own option.” The ser- 
vices of the blacks since 1620, he thinks, should 
at least entitle them to thus much. We regret 
the author’s adhesion to the absurd idea of sep- 
arating the races whom slavery has already so 
indissolubly blended together, but he has the 
honor of being the first to insist distinctly upon 
the just and Scriptural idea of provision for a 
compensation to the servant from his master, 
on the day of Jubilee, 

Mr. Helper’s programme of abolition agita- 
tion at the South is thus stated : 

“1st. Thorough Organization and Independent poli- 


tical action on the part of the non-slaveholding whites 
of the South. 


“2d Ineligibility of slaveholders. Never another 
vote to the trafficker in human fiesh. 

“3d. No co-operation with slaveholders in politics. 
No fellowship with them in religion. No affiliation 
with them in society. 

“ 4th. No patronage to slaveholding merchants. No 
guestship in slave waiting hotels. No fees to slave. 
holding lawyers. No employment to slaveholding 
physicians. No audience to slaveholding parsons. 

“ 6th. No recognition of pro-slavery men, except as 
ruffians, outlaws, and ‘criminals. 

“6th. Abrupt discontinuance of subscription’ to 
pro-slavery newspapers. 

“7th. The greatest possible encouragement to free 
white labor. 

“8th. No more hiring of slaves by non-slaye- 
holders. 

“9th. Immediate death to slavery, or, if not imme- 
diate, unqualified proscription of its advocates, during 
the period of its existence.” 

Then follow two more specifications, taxing 
slaveholders for the purposes already mentioned. 

After noticing such a programme, the reader 
will not be surprised to find the writer, unlike 





Then comes (2.) Slavery, which he gives thus ; 


jour leading Northern Republicans, declaring 


—acte? 


himself mot “ simply a free-soiler, or anything 
less than a thorough and uncompromising abo- 
litionist, hostile to the institution, even where it 
does exist.” (p. 113.) In another connexion, he 
says: 

“ Free-soilers and abolitionists are the only true 
friends of the South, slayeholders and slave breeders 
are downright enemies of their section. Anti slavery 
men are working for the Union, and for the good of 
the whole world; pro-slavery men are working for 
the disunion of the States, and for the good of noth- 
ing except themselves.” —(p. 363.) 

Again, after citing “Southern Testimony 
against Slavery,” and ‘“ Northern Testimony 
against Slavery,” selected from the writings of 
deceased statesmen and literary men, the author 
proceeds to mention “an army of brave and 
worthy successors, champions of freeedom now 
living,” of whom he proceeds to mention by 
name more than thirty, including a number of 
those most derided as “ fanatics,” by the self- 
constituted Northern champions of “the South.” 

Though addressing himself to Southern non- 
slaveholders, and treating mainly of political 
action in the slave States, Mr. Helper makes no 
secret of his desire and expectation of acting in 
National politics “in concert with the intelli- 
gent free voters of the North.” The precise 
extent of National action against slavery he 
does not define, and, probably, has not yet de- 
termined in his own mind. But, having pre- 
viously avowed himself “ an abolitionist,” and 
not “simply a free-soiler,” he closes his book by 
saying that, after having secured a national 
triumph of the non-slavebolders, in the Election 
of a President, &c. 

“If, in these or in other similar cases, the oligarchs 
do not quietly submit to the will of a constitutional 
majority of the people, as expressed at the ballot box 
the first battle between freedom and slavery will be 
fought at home—and may God defend the right.” 

On the same page he had been saying— 

“Our work is done, It is the voice of the non- 
slaveholding whites of the South, through one identi- 
fied with them by interest, by feeling, and position’ 
That voice, by whomsoever spoken, must yet be heard 
and heeded. The time hastens—the doom of Slavery 
is written—the redemption of the South draws nigh.” 

Our readers will not fail to contrast this Jan- 
guage with the tones of despondency and com- 
promise, sometimes heard among free-soilers 
and abolitionists at the North. It is no time for 
abolitionists to be discouraged, to lower down 
their tone, or to relax their efforts, when so 
many strong minds and warm hearts, at the 
South, are approximating so rapidly toward 
their standard. 


It is no part of our present task to criticise 
every part of the book before us. We have 
not, indeed, yet completed the perusal. We 
could not expect a non-slaveholder, from the in- 
terior of North Carolina, to agree with us, at 


‘all points. The marvel is, that we have, as yet, 


found so little to dissent from. It must be re- 
membered that he writes as a non-slaveholder 
against slaveholders. He is pleading, directly, 
for the rights of his own class, and only inciden- 
tally for the rights of the slaves. Nevertheless, 
he does, and in one unusual direction, already 
noticed, recognize and claim for them thetr 
rights. The common brotherhood of the race, 
including the negro, is a topic to which Mr. 
Helper might profitably direct more attention. 





The moral question, in this struggle, must be 
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put in the front ground. The economical ques- 
tion has its place, afterwards, though not as 
dissevered from it. The waste of the Divine 
bounty is itself a moral wrong. And the high- 
est pecuniary economy is in no way to be 
reached but by cherishing a spirit of brotherly 
sympathy and impartial love for all men. Mr. 
Helper does not mean to overlook this. He does 
not. He has a chapter of “ Bible Testimony” 
against slavery, which, in despite of some inad- 
vertant concessions, concerning the Patriarchs, 
is of much value. He has also a chapter of 
“ Testimony of the churches,” including that of 
religious writers. His own conscientious and 
hearty abhorrence, and moral condemnation of 
slavery, break out, frequently. Yet he some- 
times speaks of “espousing the cause of the white 
man.” (p. 174) he seems to fall in with the idea 
that the blacks aro a nuisance to be got rid of, 
he speaks of squalid Southern villages, as “ nig- 
gervilles,” (p. 351, and elsewhere) he calls the 
Democrats a “ sectional nigger party,” (p. 147.) 
“The slaves are cowards, the slaveholders are 
tyrants, the non-slaveholding slave hirers are 
lick-spittles. Whether either class is really en- 
titled to the regards of a gentleman, is a matter 
of grave doubt,” (p. 147.) 

Mr. Helper will excuse us for noticing these, 
as specks of incongruity that occasionally mar 
his book and detract from its dignity, without 
adding to its power. But it is an able and 
timely work, and its circulation, North and 
South, will do great good. 





INSECURITY—ANARCHY—THEIR 
CAUSES. 


Much is said, lately, of the tendencies of this 
country to anarchy. San Francisco has been 
under the control of an irresponsible Vigilance 
Committee, because the constituted authorities 
offered no protection to the citizens. New York 
is believed, by many, including some of its 
ablest Journalists and most experienced citizens, 
to be treading closely on the verge of a similar 
or worse visitation. People are even looking 
about to see whether our commercial Empori- 
um will be as fortunate as San Francisco, in 
finding the suitable materials of such a Commit- 
tee, and whether there is moral and physical 
power enough to sustain them. A misgiving 
here, rather than any confidence in the muni- 
cipal authorities, prevents, perhaps, any attempt 
at the California expedient here—But New 
York is not alone. All over the country, there 
is a sense of insecurity arising from the slender 
protection afforded by the Government, and 
the laws, to the persons and property of quiet 
citizens, Every where there is an instinctive 
tendency, on the part of such, on every pressing 
emergency, to “take the law into their own 
hands.” Even women are gathering together, 
to stave in the casks of liquid death which the 
government permits and even licences to be 
dealt out to their sons and their husbands. In 
short, the idea of obtaining protection or redress 
from Government is becoming an obsolete idea, 
and people are casting about for such tempo- 
rary protection and summary redress as they 
can find. 

There is something alarming and portentous 
in such a condition of things. We can well re- 
member when some forty or fifty years ago, the 
elderly conservative gentlemen of the old Fed 


by the first French Revolution, the excesses 
and horrors of which were then still fresh in 
men’s minds. As these forebodings were not 
realized, and general security, contentment, and 
industry prevailed, the impression of impending 
anarchy died away, and the democratic princi- 
ples gained general favor. 

But how is it now? Good men are again 
led to inquire whether there is sufficient virtue 
among us to sustain free institutions. And ano- 
ther class, the very class who have done most to 
favor the abuses of power, the corruptions of 
Government and the Lynchings and the mob. 
bings of the lawless, are openly predicting, 
what some of them doubtless desire, the estab- 
lishment of a monarchy upon the ruins of the 
Republic. 

What is to be done? The first thing is to 
search out the causes of the difficulty, and then 
go at work for their removal. Many causes 
may be enumerated. The decline of national 
industry, indicated by the spirit of gambling 
speculation and adventure, habits of idleness, 
dissipation, self-indulgence, extravagance, and 
the insatiable demands of these, to be met only 
by larger and smaller combinations to plunder. 
Insubordination to law, follows, of course. The 
slave States, the original hot-beds of lawlessness, 
idleness and vice, for a half century have been 
tainting the free States, till the whole lump has 
been leavened. Along with all this, the slave- 
holder’s theory of civil Government, and of our 
own Federal and State Institutions and rela- 


eral School foreboded insecurity and anarchy|reached. The Government that cannot protect 
from the almost unlimited Democracy of our|a man’s right to himself, cannot protect his life, 
institutions, and the spirit of irreverence inspired limbs, or property. It is folly to expect any 


protection, of any description (except protection 
to slaveholding and all other villainies) from 
either State, City, or National Governments, so 
long as the masses of the people believe that it 
wonld be a dangerous stretch of power for even 
the WVattonal Government (whose acts are the 
“supreme law of the land’’) to protect the peo- 
ple against kidnappers ! 


While prominent religious anti-slavery edit- 
ors—one, two, three, or four of them, maintain 
sentiments so utterly subversive of the founda- 
tion principles of civil Government and civil 
laws, it is idle to expect any protection from 
either City, State, or National Governments.— 
The tendencies to disorder, disorganization, and 
anarchy must go on, and do their full work, in 
the utter and universal insecurity of peaceful 
citizens, unless there be a national abolition of 
slavery, the restoration of the national conscience 
to a hearty conformity, to the restraints of pro- 
tecting law.—The friends of liberty and law 
must understand this, if liberty and law are to 
be preserved. 


On the one side of this question, stand law- 
less Slave Codes, Fugitive Slave bills, lynchings, 
bludgeons, bowie knives, fillibustering, pro-sla- 
slavery wars, Missouri invasions, Dred Scott 
decisions, murders, arson, insecurity in San 
Francisco, New York, and throughout the whole 
country. On the other, stand Civil Government 
and protecting law, requiring of the National, 
State, and city authorities, the protecting of ad/ 





tions have been imbibed. Among slaveholders 
and in a slaveholding community, it was, that 
the theories and the spirit of the French Revo- 
lutionists took deepest root. Mr. Jefferson 
himself, whose views of republicanism were, at 
some points, more correct than those of his po- 
litical opponents, the Federalists, was not, per- 
haps, quite free from tendencies to the opposite 
laxity of the French school. From local jeal- 
ousies, and especially from a fear, on the part 
of some, that the Federal Government would 
be wielded for the abolition of slavery in 
the States, the French dread of excessive 
power in the Government, took the form of 
open opposition to the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, on the ground that it clothed the 
Federal Government with too much power. 
After the Constitution was adopted, it took the 
form of insisting on constructions of that instru- 
ment which reduced the Federal Government 
to a mere agency for the States. The famous 
Virginia Resolutions of 1798 partook of that 
character. And though the party that origi- 
nated them, took care to discard them in prac- 
tice, as soon as they came into possession {or 
Federal power, the slaveholders have taken care 
to have them perpetuated, in the Democratic 
creed, for the double purpose of sustaining the 
“peculiar” “State Rights” of slaveholders 
and using the Federal Government as their 
agent. 

This theory it is that denies the power of the 
Federal Government to protect its own citizens 
fromslavery. Quite consistently, this has grown 
into a denial of the power of the States to protect 
their citizens from slavery. The ne plus alira 





of the French Revolutionary school is thus 


the inalienable rights of a// men, as demanded 
by the Bible and by the Radical Abolitionists, 
There can be no middle ground. And there is 





no time to be lost. Society, in America, is this 
day trembling on the poise between security 
and dissolution. Either general abolition or 
general anarchy is inevitable. Men who have 
quiet homes and property ought to understand 
this, and act accordingly. 





DISORGANIZATION BEGUN. 


The doctrine that the Nation and the Nation- 
al Government bas no authority to protect per- 
sonal rights in the States, is beginning, in this 
city, to produce its legitimate effects, in the new 
doctrine that the State and the State Govern- 
ment has nothing to do with the peace and se- 
curity of the people in the cities. And the 
same Journal of Commerce and New York 
Herald that have so long maintained the former 
phase of the doctrine, are now the advocates of 
the latter. The “ Tribune” and the “ Times” 
have not yet taken the second lesson—but why 
should they demur? And why not go a step 
further, and say that the city has'no business to 
interfere with rowdyism and plunder and arson 
in the several wards? Then, every block may 
set up for itself, and then, to crown the whole, 
every house may become an independent sov- 
ereignty, and every individual an “independent 
sovereign.” 

Our millionaires sowed the wind, and have 
not yet finished the sowing. Let them hasten 
to prepare for their harvest of whirlwind. Itis 
coming speedily, unless the Jaws of moral cause 
and effect can be repealed, or unless the cause 
can be removed. 
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Og Letters for the Editor of the Radical Abolitionist, or 


orthe Treasurer of the American Abolition merit A should | 200 years, all traces of the African hue will 


be addressed to them at the Post office box No. 121 


No. 48 


position is no very extravagant one, for a large 
portion of the slaves are already of Anglo-Sax- 
on as well as African descent. Some of them 


are described as passing for white persons, and|the Business Committee, offered the following 
Henry Clay, in 1839, calculated that in 150 or/ Resolutions: 


UNCONSCIOUS PROGRESS. 


At the late annual meeting, of the New Eng. 
land Anti-Slavery Society, Mr. Garrison, from 


“Resolved, That the decision of the majority of the 


Beckman st. New York. We shall then get them without | have disappeared from “ among our posterity.” | United States Supreme Court is at once unjust, inhuman 


the delay and extra charge of two cents for delivery by the 


penny post. 





Imagine that time to have already arrived, and 
then think what you, as an American citizen, 


and unconstitutional ; founded on falsifications of history and 
perversions of law ; an outrege and insult to all the decen- 


foe Take Notice, that we do not make any| would demand for yourself, by demanding Sox cy, morality and Christianity, in the land ; a distinct rey- 


charges for papers sent to those who have not or- 
dered or subscribed for them. 





OUR ANNUAL MEETING, 
IN THE AUTUMN. 


£2 It will be remembered that the An- 
nual Meeting of the AMERICAN ABOLI. 
TION SOCIETY, for the Election of Officers, 
takes place in the Autumn. The time and place 
will be announced in due season. 

The Committee are desirous of selecting the 


the race whose destinies were so closely identi- 
fied with yourself and your descendants. 
Remember the slave, in all your reasonings on 
the slavery question. Remember him as 
bound with him. Do this, when you are con- 
sidering the Bible defences of slavery—and 
when you are examining, or asked to examine, 
the Constitutional question. Some abolitionists 
say they take no interest at all in that question. 
Would they say so, if they were themselves 
slaves? Or if their families, or their own race 
and color were in slavery ? Or if they remember- 


elation of the remorseless and insatiable spirit of slavery, 
and the unscrupulous eagerness of its official tools to do 
—whether with legitimate or usurped authority—its most 
atrocious bidding.”’ 

“‘ Resolved, That, wanting every essential element of law, it 
ought nowhere to be respected or obeyed ; but every- 
where to be denounced, reprobated, and utterly repudi- 


ated by legislators, judges, magistrates and people, with 
united voice.” 


(The Resolutions were “unanimously adopted.”’] 

“ Unconstitutional?” Why so? If the 
Constitution be pro-slavery, “a covenant with 
death and an agreement with hell,” as Mr. Gar- 
rison teaches, then how and wherein is the de- 


best time and place, and will gladly receive the ed them that are in bonds as bound with them ?|cision of the majority of the Supreme Court, 
? 


suggestions of friends. 
It is designed to make that meeting 


A GENERAL RALLY 


of the advocates of a National Abolition of Sla- 


liberation? And if so, would they not do all 


very, to devise ways and means for an agitation Remember the slave as bound with him, when 


of the subject on a larger scale. 


This will answer instead of the proposed Con- 


the question comes up, whether it is right and 


vention in June, which was deferred, As the| apologists—to support the preachers that neith- 


general voice seemed not in favor of a nomina- 
ting Convention, this year, we trust there wil] 
be a large meeting to provide for a more gene- 
ral diffusion of needed light and information, 


preparatory to political action in future. 


— z 





REMEMBER THE SLAVE. 


“ Remember them that are in bonds as bound 


with them.” Make their case your own. 


agine yourself one of them. Then try to think 
how you would feel, and what, (if you had 


States do for you. 
Or, imagine yourself free and in circumstan 


ces of personal security, and outward comfort, —_ 
as you now are, with your present means, and such “ unlimited” power! Remember, thus, the 
exerting the social, religious, and political influ- 
ences that. you now do, while your wife, or 
your husband, your children, parents, brothers 


and sisters and their families were all in slave 


ry, in the slave States! Make this train of 





to maintain a neutral position on the subject. 





thought familiar and habitual. Recur to it| Massachusetts.”t 


again, and again, frequently. When you si 
with your family, at table, at the fire-side, a 


church, or in the circle of neighbors and ac- 


t 
t 


quaintances, think of the contrast between | Promoting the abolition of slavery. 


this and having your family and friends in slave- 
ry. Then, consider, along with all this, what 
you would do, how much you would exert your- 
self, and in what direction, what sacrifice you 
would make, and what you would wish and try 
to have your neighbors do, for the release and 


freedom of your loved ones. 


Extend and magnify the thought, by suppos- 
ing that in addition to all this, there were nearly 


four millions of your own, unmixed, Anglo-Sax. | you. 


onrace in bondage in the Southern States, and 
treated just as the negroes now are. The sup- 








* Wendell Phillips, 
+t Rev. Thos. W. Higginson, vide Liberator, June 12. 





In such a case, would they not think it a matter] unconstitutional ? 


of great importance to determine whether or no slavery ? Was it not, then, in accordance with 
the Constitution of their country demanded their|the constitution? How much did it fail short 


Remember the slave, as being yourself a 


Government, to have the nation, by its govern- 
ment, protect yourself, your wife, or your chil- 
dren, from slavery—that it would be dangerous 
to allow the Federal Government to exercise 


slaye, when you are asked to believe that the 
grand duty of the Northern States is to secede 
from the slave States, instead of abolishing 
slavery—upon the maxim of “hands off, and let 
the two races fight it out’’*—or “ Let us save 


Remember, thus, the slave, when you are ask- 
ed to contribute of your means and to exert 
your personal influence, and use your talent, for 


Before laying down this sheet, or turning 
away from this article, just look it over again, 
item by item, consider, and say in the reverent 
fear and filial love of God, your great Father, 
the Father of the slave, how, remembering the 
slave, as bound with him, you would decide 
each and all of the problems before you. Do 


this, honestly, at every step, and we may spare preme Court to decide that “ the Constitution 
any further arguments with you, or appeals to 


Was not that decision pro- 


—or how far did it go beyond—being “a cov- 


they could to convince others of the truth of it?! enant with death and an agreement with hell ?” 


At what points did the majority of the Su- 
preme Court misconstrue the Constitution? Or 


proper for you to remain in religious fellowship| wherein did they violate that instrument ?— 
and communion with slaveholders and their 


Was it in taking the negative of the question 
“whether the general terms used in the consti- 


er pray nor preach against slavery—to support|tution of the United States, as to the rights of 
the Tract and Missionary societies that try 


man, and the rights of the people, was intend- 
ed for them (the ‘ African Race’) or to give 
them or their posterity the benefit of any of its 


slave, or as having your owm dearest friends in provisions ?”” Does Mr. Garrison, and the New 


slavery, when you are asked to vote for the| England Anti-Slavery Society “ unanimously” 
mere non-extension of slavery, with the under- 


standing or under the probability that those for 
whom you are asked to vote will let slavery 
Im.| #lone where it already exists. Remember, thus, 
the slave, when you are told that it would be an 
infringement of “ State Rights” or that it would 
knowledge to direct you) you would then wish |“ °®2tralize” and “consolidate” the Federal 
to have the free people of the non-slaveholding 


declare this decision of the Supreme Court 
“unconstitutional !” Do they then hold with us 
the affirmative side of that question—and that 
therefore, the Constitution is for the benefit of 
all the people, black or white ? 

Or, did the majority of the Supreme Court 
give an “unconstitutional” construction to the 
clauses concerning the “migration and impor- 
tation” of certain “persons” “held to service 
and labor ?” Would it have been constitution- 
al for the Supreme Court to have given to those 
elauses a different construction, as we do ? 

It was in expounding the preceding points 
of the Constitution as they did, that “the major- 
ity of the Supreme Court” prepared the way 
for all their conclusions. If they gave correct 
Constitutional expositions of these points, their 
decisions were, in the main, Constitutional. If 
the Constitution is only for white men and not 
for black men, if it recognizes and provides for 
slavery, in the clauses already mentioned, if it 
“points directly, specifically, to the negro race 
as a separate class of persons, and shows clear- 
ly that they were not regarded as a portion of 
the people and Government” of the United 
States, but “treats them as persons whom it 
was morally lawful to deal in as articles of pro- 
perty and to hold as slaves,” then how can it 
be otherwise than Constitutional for the Su- 


of the United States recognizes slaves a8 pro- 
perty, and pledges the Federal Government to 
protect it?” How them can the Government 
prohibit slavery in the Territories? How can 
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slaves become free, by being carried from one 
State to another? And what is there “ uncon- 
stitutional” in the decision of the Supreme 
Court, on these points ? 

“ Falsifications of History?” Wherein do 
those “ falsifications” consist, but in the state- 
ment that the authors of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and of the Constitution never in- 
tended the benefits of these instruments for 
“the African race ?” That they were not then 
recognized as citizens, in the several States ?— 
That Article I, Sect. 2, Clause 1, of the Con- 
stitution, fixing the qualifications of electors for 
members of the House of Representative of 
the United States, was so shaped as to exclude 
the votes of colored men? Does Mr. Garrison 
regard such statements as falsifications of his- 
tory? And does the New England Anti-Slave- 
ry Society “unanimously” agree with him, in 
this? And have they relinquished the practice 
of making the same or similar statements, in 
proof that the Constitution is pro-slavery, as 
‘a majority of the Supreme Court” reasoning 
from such historical data, decides it to be ?— 
At the annual meeting of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society in New York, in May 1855 
William Lloyd Garrison (very honestly, no 
doubt) produced that clause of the Constitution 
to prove that colored persons were not regard- 
ed as citizens under the Constitution. He 
seems not to have been aware, as “a majority 
of the Supreme Court” were not, that in most 
of the States, colored persons were, at that 
time, permitted to vote for State Legislators, 
and were therefore by the Federal Constitution, 
entitled to vote for members of Congress. The 
historical facts collected to confute Mr. Garri- 
son, were afterwards used to confute the “ ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court.” 

“ Perversions of law?” “ Wanting every 
essential element of law?” Mr. Garrison says 
this of “ the decision of a majority of the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court.” So that if the Con. 
stitution of the United States be “ the Supreme 
law of the land,” the “ decision” was against 
the Constitution, as stated before. Slavery is 
then unconstitutional and illegal. 

The world moves. It has moved since May, 
1855. Such resolutions, had there then been a 
Dred Scott decision to demand them in May 
1855, would not bave been reported by Mr. 
Garrison from the Business Committee of the 
New England Anti-Slavery Society, nor “ unan- 
imously” adopted by them. We do not sup: 
pose that, even now, they have fully compre. 
hended the import of their own language. ‘The 
language of Anti-Slavery men in general, has 
greatly changed, within the past two years.— 
The language of the public has changed. Mr. 
Garrison and the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society have changed. Our discussions of the 
Constitution, “ unprofitable” as they have been 
deemed, and “laughed to scorn”’ as our “ inter- 
pretations”’ still are, have nevertheless produced 
marked effects. In the very act of laughing at 
them, men cannot help imbibing them, and, all 
unconsciously giving them utterance. 

We have wondered—and others have won- 
dered, at the proclivity of our Garrisonian 
friends to herald their meetings under the un- 
wonted cognomen of “ Radical Abolitionist.”’ 
There may have been more significancy in this, 
than they, or anybody else, imagined, 





But why do we confine our remarks to the 
Garrisonians? Republicans, every where, agree 
with them, in rejecting our interpretation of the 
Constitution. And they also agree with them 
in denouncing as unconstitutional, the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court. But there is 
an inconsistency in this. There is no tenable 
middle ground between the doctrine of the Su- 
preme Court, and the doctrine of Radical 
Abolitionists. Judges Curtiss and McLean 
have labored to find a solid middle ground, but 
have failed to find it. Failing to lay their foun. 
dation in a denial of the legal and Constitution- 
al right of slave property, altogether, they have 
necessarily built their ingeniously constructed 
edifices upon a frame work of specialities and 
exceptions. 


—— 





_ PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. | 
(New ScuHoot.) 


At their late session at Cleveland, (0.) the 
New School General Assembly adopted a paper 
on slavery, which gave offense to the greater 
portion of the Southern members, who there- 
upon withdrew, and are taking measures to 
form a new Presbyterian connection, distinct 
from all others. The following, from an edito- 
rial of the Central Christian Herald, Cincin- 
nati, (O.) a leading paper of the New School 
Presbyterians, contains, we should think, as fair 
a statement of the matter, as could well be made, 
within so small a compass. We have not room 
for the documents entire. 

“The Assembly at Cleveland by a unanimous 
Northern vote, declared simply two things. 1. That 
it would abide by the sentiments of the fathers of 
the church on the subject of slavery, and reaffirm 
their uniform, time-honored testimony against it. 
2. That it disapproved of and condemned the new 
doctrine of the South that “slavery in right according 
to the Bible.” 

To this action, the commissioners from the South 
objected by a formal protest, thus placing themselves 
in opposition to the whole spirit, teachings and re- 
solves of the church for the past seventy years. It is 
not to anything new, to any aggression of Abolition, 
ism, to an effort to discipline them for slaveholding- 
that they object, but to a reaffirmation of the testi- 
mony of the church, and a condemnation of the doc- 
trine that slavery is right according to the Scriptures. 

“ On the original platform of the church, the North 
stands undivided, and the city of St. Louis with it. 
The Southern churches, having only one-tenth of the 
entire membership of the body, will try to form a new 
organization on their new basis, that slavery is right 
and must not be discussed.” 

The import of this careful statement, prepared 
by a New School Presbyterian editor for his 
New School Presbyterian patrons, is—That the 
paper adopted was made acceptable to the Nor- 
thern members, the conservative as well as the 
progressive portion of them—that the Assembly 
took no new ground, beyond the old stereotyp- 
ed standards of the Presbyterian Church, Old 
School and New—that the Southern secession 
was not in consequence of any new anti-slavery 
progress at the North, but in consequence of 
new and innovating pro-slavery progress at the 
South, so that the New School Presbyterian 
Church still stands “on the original platform,” 
and has not moved an inch from where it always 
has been, 

If this be so, the Church has not yet done 
anything towards making the anti-slavery pro- 
gress that Albert Barnes, even in his last book, 


(so eulogistic of his loved Church) insisted that 
she was bound to make. Perhaps he may con- 
sole himeelf for this,with the modern notion that 
church purification is best and most convenient- 
ly effected by retaining evil doers in the church 
as long as possible, and then, when they will 
stay no longer, throwing upon them the respon- 
sibility of the “ schism.” 

We have spoken of the proceedings as they 
appear in documentary form, and as they are 
expounded by the Cincinnati Christian Herald, 
We are aware that the prevailing animus of a 
deliberative body, variously compounded, may 
differ widely from its documentary records, A 
gentleman who was present, assures us that the 
prevailing tone of anti-slavery sentiment mani- 
fest in the Assembly, was altogether higher and 
more earnest than that of the paper adopted. A 
number of rival papers came before the Assem- 
bly. The original Report of the Committee, by 
Mr. Wallace, was too tame to please either 
party. Mr. Cutler’s substitute was a strong an- 
ti-slavery paper, and on the motion to accept 
this, in the place of the former one, the extreme 
South, for obvious reasons, voted with the ex- 
treme North, and came within eleven votes of 
adopting it. The slaveholders preferred to have 
been exscinded by the abolitionists, rather than 
to be placed in the position of voluntary seced- 
ers. Then came Mr. Allen’s substitute which, as 
amended by Mr. Kendall, was adopted. Con- 
servatists united with radicalsin this. Among 
the reasons for its adoption brought forward 
by Dr. Aikin, (as reported in the Central Chris- 
tian Herald) one was this—it would “ put an 
end to this everlasting agitation about slavery.” 
As though “ agitation,” and not slavery were 
the principal evil to be got rid of. 

On the whole, however, the action of the As- 
sembly, with its results, may be regarded as 
evidence of a progress of sentiment, inside and 
outside of the Churches, and it cannot be doubt- 
ed that in the Assembly itself there was a 


widely-prevailing feeling, far in advance of its 
action. 


PROGRESS OF EVENTS. 


The late man hunt in Ohio apparently in- 
volves a case of conflicting jurisdiction between 
the Federal and State Courts. The United 
States Marshal and his posse commit outrages 
in Ohio, arresting citizens with obvions intent 
to kidnap them out of the State, without giving 
them the opportunity to obtain the benefit of 
the writ of Habeas Corpus, though refusing to 
show the authority by which the arrests were 
made. The U.S. Marshal and posse are ar- 
rested by the State authorities, and get a writ 
of Habeas Corpus from an United States Court, 
before whom the case is brought for examina- 
tion. The question involved is whether United 
States Officers can commit lawless outrages in 
Ohio without being subject to trial by the State 
Courts. 





Politics of Massachusetts —A. Boston corres- 
pondent of the N. Y. Times gives an account of 
the ‘‘ anomalous state of parties in Massachu- 
setts.” “The 108,000 voters for Fremont were 
a heterogeneous body.” The party was “a 
house divided against itself.” A large portion 
of them “ voted for Fremont, not from princi- 
ple, but policy. They would have voted for 
Fillmore just as cheerfully. They do not re. 
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cognize any principles in politics. They do not 
make any special anti-slavery pretensions, and 
never did.” “ More than one half themembers 
of the Legislature do not know to what party 
they belong.” 

The Slave Trade.—The London Times says 
that the attempt to stop the slave trade by a 
naval force on the African Coast is a failure, 
and advises a relinquishing of the attempt, un- 
less it be followed up with a force to prevent 
the landing of the slaves in the markets on the 
west side of the Atlantic. The failure noticed 
in the Times was officially announced in Par- 
liament, twelve years ago. All this points to a 
revival of the African Slave Trade in this coun- 
try, under sanction or tolerance of the Federal 
Government, if that Government continues to 
sanction or tolerate slavery. 


en 


For the Radical Abolitionist. 
CHURCH ACTION. 

At a stated meeting of the Congregational 
Church in Pitcher, Chenango Co., N. Y., April 
3d, 1857, the following Resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted. 

Believing that every church ought to be clear 
and decided on all great moral subjects ; that if 
single sins are to be condemned, much more do 
systems of iniquity deserve reprobation; and 
there is no more cruel, powerful and destructive 
system of iniquity on earth, than American 
slavery; therefore, 

Resolved, That, as a Church, we abjure the 
sin of slaveholding in all its prominent phases. 

Resolved, That, as there can be no sin with- 








out a sinner, we can no more consistently extend 
the right hand of fellowship to a slave-holder, 
than we could, without sin, reduce to hopeless 
slavery any members of the human family. 

Resolved, That we will never, knowingly, re- 
ceive a slaveholder as a constituent member of 
our body, invite him to sit with us at the Lord’s 
table, or admit a slaveholding preacher into the 
pulpit of our sanctuary. 

Resolved, That if any of us are providentially 
present at the Lord’s table, in company with 
slaveholders, in any other church, we do not, 
thereby fellowship slaveholders; for we appear 
at the Lord’s table to commune with neither 
sin nor sinners, but with the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Resolved, That we look upon the polygamy 

of Mormons and the concubinage of slavehold- 
ers as equally opposed to the pure system of 
Christianity; and we can have no fellowship 
with either one or the other. 
‘ Resolved, That we look upon American sla- 
very as the most formidable of all obstacles to 
the conversion of the world; and we cannot be- 
lieve that the Millennium will be ushered in or 
the gospel universally triumph, until the churches 
are divorced from this system of iniquity. 

Resolved, That as“ when the wicked bear 
rule, the peopie mourn,” we have great reason 
to deplore the iniquity of that legislation and 
administration of government, whose object is, 
to extend rather than abolish or even restrict 
the curse of slavery. 

Resolved, That, as God “hath made of one 
blood all nations of men,” we look with abhor- 
rence and righteous indignation upon the late 
astounding decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
in the case of Dred Scott, which imbrutes sixty 
millions of human beings, and renders them of 


no more consideration than wild horses or buffa- 
loes, which white men may catch, enslave, or 
butcher at their option. * 

Resolved, That, as “‘we ought to obey God 
rather than man ;” as our Savior's “golden rule”’ 
is forever of imperative obligation, and there- 
fore we can never rightfully be made slave-hun- 
ters ; and believing with Judge Blackstone, that 
the “law of nature, being coeval with mankind; 
and dictated by God himself, is of course supe- 
rior in obligation to any other ; "that “‘it is bind- 
ing over all the globe, in all countries, and at all 
times ;” and “no human laws are of any validity, 
if contrary to this; we cannot consider the 
above named decision of the Supreme Court of 
any religious or morally binding obligation. 

Resolved, That the foregoing resolutions be 
entered in our Church Records; and the pastor 
be requested to send copies of them for publi- 
cation to such papers as he may deem expedi- 
ent. By direction of the Church, 

M. Tuacuer, Pastor. 


* The population and descendants of the “ African 
race” cannot be now less than sizty millions, not one 
of whom, according to that infamous, unconstitutional 
decision, can ever, by any possibility become a citizen 
of the U. S., or acquire any “rights which white men 
are bound to respect.” 





FROM ILLINOIS. 
For the Radical Abolitionist. 

Mr. Goopett, Sir—Radical abolitionism is 
on the advance in this region. Many who voted 
with the Republicans are’now ready to take the 
position that slavery has no right, North or 
South, but to die; and die it must, or liberty 
cease to have even a name in our professed Re- 
public. There has never been a better time for 
Abolitionists to work than the present. Let 
each one who now takes the Radical Abolition. 
ist obtain a new subscriber. 


R. Marxuam. 
Wheaton, Ill., May 19th, 1857. 


—_— 





The conflict in Ohio is very clear; it is between 
State officers no doubt considering themselves as act- 
ing under a State law, and Federal officers acting very 
plainly under a Federal law. The issue in this case 
is simply—where the State and Federal laws clash, 
which shall prevail ? It is, infact, the old question 
of nullification in a new shape.—WN. Y. Herald, June 1. 


The Herald says this in reference to the case 
in which U. 8. Deputy Marshall, Churchill, was 
arrested by the State authorities, on account of 
his arrest of persons charged with a violation of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill. The Herald correctly 
intimates the uniformity with which the Federal 
authorities have always prevailed over the State 
authorities. And yet, with an anti-slavery 
Constitution with ample authority over the sla- 
very question in their hands—an authority 
every day exercised—abolitionists, or at least 
‘‘ anti-slavery” men, are pusillanimously shrink- 
ing back from the enterprise of a national over- 
throw of slavery, for fear of a conflict of juris- 
diction, and under the apprehension that the 
State authorities would not submit to the Fed- 
edal authorities, in such a case. 

Sixteen States, with sixteen millions of fres. 
men, can habitually submit to the Federal au- 
thorities when they act against liberty. But 
one-third ofone million of slaveholders, surround. 
ed by nearly ten millions of non-slaveholders, 
including slaves, in the slave States, would not 


“ State Rights,” which, interpreted, means no: 


thing more nor less than the supremacy of 
347,525 slaveholders ! 


Learned Ienorance.—When the committee of the 
French Academy were employed in preparing the 
well-known Academy Dictionary, Cuvier, the celebra- 
ted naturalist, came one day into the room where 
they were holding a session. 


“ Glad to see you, M. Cuvier,” said one of the forty: 
“we have just finished a definition which we aan 
quite satisfactory, but upon which we would like to 
have your opinion. We have been defining the word 
crab, and have explained it thus:—Crab, a small red 
fish, which walks backwards.” 


“Perfect, gentlemen,” said Cuvier; “only if you 
will give me leave, I will make one small observation 
in natural history: The crab is not a fish—it is not 
red—and it does not walk backwards! With these 
exceptions, your definition is excellent.”—Ezchanges. 


This story of the French Academy, reminds 
us of more than forty learned expounders of the 
Constitution, who would define it thus—“‘An 
instrument for forming .a Confederation of the 
States—not a government of the people—con- 
ferring powers for the protection of slave pro- 
perty—not for securing the blessings of liberty.” 
“ Perfect, gentlemen, only if you will give us 
leave, we will make one small observation in 
political history. The Constitution, displaced, 
instead of forming the Confederation of the 
States—and it did ‘ make and ordain’ a govern- 
ment of ‘ the people.’ It does not confer pow- 
ers for the protection of slave property, and 
does confer powers to ‘secure the blessings of 
liberty.’ With these exceptions, your definition 
is excellent.” 

Our American expounders of the Constitution 
like the French Academy, mistake the species 
of the thing they would define, imagine it to 
have a color that does not belong to it, and in- 
sist on its moving in a manner and in a direction 
for which its nature and structure have not 
adapted it. 








—_ 
Po.imicirans.—‘‘ Every age demonstrates that 
various events confound the counsels of the 
deepest politicians.” —Eachange paper. 

Yes! And for the best of all reasons. ‘The 
‘“‘ deepest” of our worldly “ politicians” are so 
shallow as to look at the “various events” 
around them or that lie in the womb of the 
future, mot in the light of the great laws of the 
moral universe, the laws of God, according to 
which all events are controlled and determined, 
but according to their own conflicting and fluc- 
tuating notions of expediency, or according to 
the array of great names, or of the numbers of 
lesser names that they hope to enrol on the side 
of themselves and their party. 





(ea Tue New Yorx Heratp of May 22, 
has an Editorial in reply to the Charleston 
Mercury, and headed—“ Our views oF THE 
SLAVERY QUESTION—A FALSE accusER.’’—lIn this 
Editorial, the New York Herald says it ‘‘ advo- 
cated a repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
from the introduction of the proposition into the 
Senate from the Committee on Territories, all 
ythe way through.”—It “ pleaded and argued, at 
length, the unconstitutionality of the Missouri 
Compromise.” And it “ has no recollection of 
having advocated its restoration, after its repeal.” 
—It “boldly advocated the admission of 
Kansas, as a slave State,” and only objected to 





submit to the Federal authorities and the six- 
teen millions of the North, acting against slavery! 





its being done by “ brute force, which would be 
the ruin of the South, the North, and the Union.” 


So much comes of the pretended doctrine ed eal This” (continues the Herald), “was the 
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ground on which we supported Fremont for the 
Presidency—the ground of a return to the 
Constitution and the organic territorial law, 
slavery, or no slavery. This, too, is the ground 
of our confidence in Mr. Buchanan’s administra- 
tion, since his election, and especially since the 
proclamation of his inaugural.”—‘“ We have 
never affirmed that Congress had power and 
ought to exercise, of excluding slavery from 
our Territories.” On the contrary, we have 
fought and scouted the Wilmot proviso, in every 
shape in which it has appeared, since its first 
introduction into Congress.” 

We hope the friends of liberty will bear in 
mind the position of the New York Herald, and 
consider how much is likely to be gained by 
rallying under the flag of such political leaders, 
and accepting their candidates. 





For the Radical Abolitionist. 


STATE RIGHTS. 

Do not State Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed ? The 
States are not sovereign—never were. (Except 
Vermont) they were colonies, till they became 
a Confederacy. They cannot declare war or 
make treaties. ‘They must return persons held 
to labor by the laws of other States. Whence 
do they derive their power to instztute slavery ? 
By the consent of the governed? Ly the 
Magna Charta of England? By our own 
Constitution, made to promote the general wel- 
fare, to secure liberty, and establish justice ? 
LeT THEM sHow THRER CHARTER ! 

If slavery existed by law before the Revolu- 
tion, was it not abolished by the Declaration of 
Independence, our Bill of Rights ? 

On the fourth day of July, 1776, the people 
of this Confederacy, by their delegates in Con- 
gress, declared that all men, not themselves 
only, but all men, every where, were created 
equal, and were endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, among which were 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. And 
in order to secure those rights to the inhabit- 
ants of these States, they declared their Inde- 
pendence, pledging their lives, fortunes, and 
sacred honor. 

Then, on the fourth day of July, 1776,’slavery 
was abolished throughout the whole territory 
of the Confederacy. Dred Washington became 
as free as George Washington. By what pro- 
cess of law came Dred in bondage again? Is 
it not a rule of law, that slaves, by one moment 
of freedom, are emancipated, and cannot be re- 
duced to bondage again, on the olddebt? A 
person, for the same offence, should not be 
twice put in jeopardy of life, or limb, or liberty. 

IIad the States a right to institute slavery ? 


On the fourth day of July, 1776, every per-- 


son in the Jand became a subject of the United 
States. How can a State enslave a subject of 
the United States ? Government has power to 
legislate for all its subjects, to shield them from 
oppression. Can a State shield its subjects 
rom the general Government? Can a person 
be a subject of a State, and not be a subject of 
the United States? If a State cam institute 
slavery, is not her authority local ? A slave in 
Maryland is a slave only in Maryland. If he 
is out of Maryland but for one moment, is he 
not free? Are not the slaves of Maryland and 
their masters equals the moment the line of 





Maryland is passed ? Into Virginia or into Penn- 
sylvania? Can the slave States, more than the 
free States, make regulations for persons of other 
States? If Vermont cannot set free, can Vir- 
ginia enslave a person from Maryland? Can 
Virginia say that a mative of Maryland shall be- 
come or remain a slave while passing through 
or remaining in Virginia? If the slaves of Lem- 
mon and Wheeler became legally free in Phila- 
delphia and New York, would they not become 
legally free in Mobile or New Orleans ? Cannot 
Passmore Williamson inform a slave on his way 
to market, or in the shambles of New Orleans, 
that he has a legal right to go where he pleases? 

Are the laws of Maryland of more force in 
another slave State than in a free State? Are 
they of force on the Mississippi River? Is not 
the river free for passengers? A free river? 

Are not two-thirds, or almost three-thirds, of 
the slaves in the United States legally free? 
Could Shadrach, Simms, or Burns, or Jerry 
have been legally delivered up? Can New 
England deliver up slaves at all? If a person 
held to service by the laws of Maryland, 
escapes into Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania is 
bound to deliver him up, if claimed by the 
person to whom his service is due, but if he is 
left to migrate out of Pennsylvania, he becomes 
free by the law of nations, which is very “ un- 
charitable” to slaveholders. If he comes to 
New England by sea, the sea voyage would li- 
berate him—slavery is: piracy on the sea. Be- 
side, the “ local laws” of Maryland are void out 
of Maryland. 

If a female slave is out at sea for one mo- 
ment, she becomes free (by due process of law), 
even if she returns voluntarily to servitude—she 
cannot alienate her liberty, or that of her pos- 


terity. They are free by the laws of the land, 
even if they tolerate slavery. 


Are there not thousands groaning in slavery, 
who are free American citizens? Should not 
American citizens be protected at home, as well 
as in Algiers or Greytown? 

Fiat justitia. Should not Congress appoint 
a committee, with power to call for persons and 
papers, and before whom the poor unfortunates 
could have the freedom of speech and a chance 
to testify ? 

Let Congress be besieged with petitions for 
redress of grievances. Patrick Henry insisted 
that the Constitution gave the slaves the right 
to petition, and that they would be heard.—Did 
Mr. Madison deny it ? W. C. 





THE SHIELD OF SLAVERY. 
The St. Louis Intelligencer, in reply to the 
notes of alarm, uttered by the Newburg 8. UO. 
Sun and other Southern papers, says :— 





‘We do not participate in the forebodings of 
those papers. We do not believe that any 
party that ever may get the ascendancy in this 
Union will be a party that will war against the 
right of the slaveholders. We do not believe 
that the Republican party will ever inscribe 
upon its banners any motto that shall be incon- 
sistent with the right of slavery where it is If 
the Republican party should attempt to adopt 


any principles inconsistent with the right of 


slaveholders to hold their slaves, it will be that 
instant sealed to its own destruction. It never 
can succeed in this Union with such principles. 

The Republican party will be like most other 
political parties. It may be radical to gain of- 


fice, but rt will unquestionably have to be conser- 








tt 


vative to hold office. Such is the results ot 
teachings of history in England. Such it will 
be here. 

If, therefore, Fremont should be elected Pres- 
ident in 1864 (John C. Breckenridge will beat 
Wm. H. Seward in 1860,) and if Frank Blair 
should be elected President in 1868, we do not 
think slavery in the South will be interfered 
with. On the contrary, tt will be quite as safe 
as it is now, and far more profitable, and the 
good ‘old Union’ will giide on as serenely as if 
the word ‘ Free Soiler’ had never been heard 
of in the land.” 





LIMITATIONS OF POWER. 

The doctrine that Governments ought to be 
limited in their powers, and that our National 
Government is thus limited, may doubtless be 
regarded as the true doctrine, when correctly 
understood, and properly applied. But there 
is a conception of that doctrine, and there are 
applications of it, which, instead of being safe- 
guards of freedom are only the inlets to des- 
potism. 

We smile at the ignorant foreigner who, when 
he first sets foot on American soil, imagines that 
he may do, with impunity, whatever he pleases, 
because he has come to a land of freedom. We 
are shocked at the dogma of a Southern Gov- 
ernor that “slavery is the corner stone of our 
Republican edifice.” And we are disgusted at 
the brutal slave driver who construes his rights 
and liberties into the right to whip niggers and 
lynch abolitionists. But in all this, there is 
nothing more ludicrously absurd, nothing more 
shockingly incongruous, nothing more utterly 
subversive of protecting law and good govern- 
ment than the crude notion that finds currency, 
even with numbers of intelligent abolitionists, 
editors, ministers of the gospel, and Republican 
leaders, in respect to the limited powers of our 
National Government as preventing its protec- 
tion of personal freedom. 

The true doctrine of limitations of the pow- 
ers of Government must be that which restricts 
the Government from doing or attempting what 
it has no business to do, or to attempt. But if, 
instead of this, we conceive of limitations which 
would prevent the Government from doing the 
very things for which all just Governments are 
instituted, the very thing for the sake of which 
it is necessary to have Governments, the case is 
manifestly changed. The limitation of power, 
in that case, instead bringing security and pro- 
tection is the very thing that renders them im- 
possible. 

For example. When the newly landed for- 
eigner knocks down and robs the first man he 
meets in the streets, because he has now found 
a land of liberty, suppose he could find lawyers 
who would plead in his behalf, that since limit- 
ations of power are essential to free Govern- 
ments, and since our Governments are limited 
Governments, they have no power to restrain 
men’s actions; and suppose he could find judges 
and jurors who would listen to such pleas and 
give them their sanction? The “limitation of 
power” thus construed and administered, would 
only make the Government the ally of robbers 
and assassins—the protector of crime, not the 
protector of the people.—When the slaveholder 
scourges his slave and lynches abolitionists, and 
finds lawyers, judges and statesmen, who shield 
him under the plea of limited Governments and 
restriction of power, we have only a repro- 
duction of the same theory and of the same 
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fruits of it, in a somewhat different phase or|GENERAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


direction,--and if we conceive of such “ limita- 
tions of power” as involving the true idea of “a 
free country” and of a “free Government” 
then we have Governor McDuffie’s idea of 
slavery as “ the corner stone of our Republican 
edifice.” 
FREMONT AND BUCHANAN. 
From the N. Y. Herald, June 12. 

We especially approve the Kansas policy laid down 
in the President’s inaugural, and taken up and reit- 
erated in Governor Walker’s Kansas address, for the 
simple reason that the law and the doctrines of pop- 
ular sovereignty and popular rights, as thus proclaim- 
ed, tally precisely with the constitutional views upon 
which we suported Colonel Fremont for the Presi- 
dency. We opposed the savage atrocities of poor 
Pierce’s experimental ruffian policy for making Kan- 
sas a slave State—atrocities connived at by the Cin- 
cinnati Convention, and encouraged by the democratic 
party. We preferred Fremont’s policy of a fair, lib- 
eral, manly and honest adhesion to the constitutionand 
the organic Kansas law, without regard to niggers, or 
the price of niggers, or the threats of disunion vaga- 
bonds or abolition traitors. We are perfectly content 
with Mr. Buchanan’s administration, and gratified to 
give it our support, inasmuch as he is pursuing the ex- 
act and identical Kansas policy which we had expected 
in the event of Colonel Fremont’s election—the bona 
fide policy of the Constitution and the Kansas Ne- 
braska bill. se 


We have received a communication from one 
signing himself an Abolitionist, relative to the 
expulsion of acolored man from the table by 
one of the landlords of the Franklin House at 
Canton. As usual, the Abolitionist sides with 
the loco focos, and endeavors to induce the peo- 
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ple to think that the Republicans are inconsis 
tent. Now, the plain matter of fact is the ne- 
gro knew that it was not the custom of the 
country for colored men to sit down at public 
tables—he knew that he would injure the pa- 
tronage of the house by taking his seat at the 

eneral table, he knew that the loco focos 
would be the first to make use of the fact that 
a negro had dined at the public table there to 
injure the character of the house with the trav- 
elling public. He therefore had no moral right 


Phelps’ Letters to Stowe and Bacon > rd : 
Proceedings of Anti Slavery Convention 

1841 & 43 38 59 1 
Review of the Mexican War, by Jay 56 75 18 
Seaboard Slave States—Oimstead 88 1 25 5 
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to go to the table, and abolitionists and loco focos 
may kick, squirm and laugh as much as they 
lease, they can make nothing out of the matter, 
i the fact of their trying to exhibit them in 
a very unenviable light—Masselon (O.) News. 


Query.—Will such editorials as the above, 
tend to overthrow the doctrineof Judge Taney ? 


A et 


The Dred Scott Decision carried out.—The 
N. Y. Custom House has been in the habit of 
granting protections to colored seamen as being 
“ citizens.” Since that decision, the papers 
specify them only as “ natives.” The change 
bears testimony to the innovation. What has 
been changed once, may be changed back again 








ConTRADIOTION.—It is one remarkable exemplifi 
cation of the inconsistency of those expounders of the 
Constitution, [whether pro-slavery Democrats, Re- 
publicans, or Disunionists,] who object to the exposi- 
tion of “ Radical Abolitionists,” that they would 
“ centralize” and “ consolidate” the Government, that 
they uniformly resort to and endorse those very ex- 
positions of the Constitution that tend most directly 
to “ centralization” and “ consolidation.” For exam- 
ple, they insist that the Federal Constitution did not 
emanate directly from the people, but was only an 
arrangement between the States, in their separate 
capacities. They seem to think that this theory 
guards against “ centralization” and “ consolidation” 

The very reverse of this is the faet. A ‘ central- 
ized,” “ consolidated” government is one that is far re- 
moved from the control of the people, dves not em- 
anate directly from them, and is the representative 
not of the sovereignty of the people, but of some other 
sovereignty, distinct from the people. 
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Postaze 1 cent per oz. 

10. Tue Kayxsas Strvao.e oF 1856 in Congress and in the Pres: 
dential Campaign, with suggestions for the future. 80 pp. Price 12 
cents. Postage 4 cents. 
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GERRIT SMITH IN CONGRESS. 


“Slavery has no right but to die!” 


A work of over 400 paces, containing all bis speeches 
delivered in Congress—also an accurate likeness. 





PRICE, ONLY 80 CENTs per copy, and postage paid. 




















